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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper 








GUSTAVUS VASA; OR, PRINCE AND PEASANT. 
BY GUSTAV NIERITZ, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE EXILES OF SALZBURG.” 
CHAPTER I.—A SIMPLE PEASANT. 

On a sunny September day in the year 1520, seven 
cows—resembling the lean rather than the fat kine 
seen by Pharaoh in his dream—were grazing in the 
extensive meadow, bordered on the one side by 
barren stony ground, and on the other by a lake, as 
smooth and as bright as a mirror. 
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ROSANNA AND HER VISITORS. 


of the foreground, which sloped gradually upwards 
to a considerable height, was broken by pools of 
water of varying depth, and surrounded by bushes. 
In a shady spot, where the grass grew high and 
thick, a human figure, with a profusion of red hair, 
and a large broad face expressive of good-natured 
simplicity, was reclining at full length. Three shep- 
herd boys, whose flocks of sheep covered the distant 
hill, were amusing themselves by cutting willow rods 
and converting them into rude pipes. While they 
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were so employed, one of the cows thrust her horned 
head between the bushes—regardless of their pre- 
sence, but eager to secure for herself sweeter herbage 
than her ordinary fare; for, doubtless, as amongst 
human beings, so amongst animals, some are gifted 
with a sweet tooth. 

Glancing at the four-footed nibbler, one of the 
boys called out, ‘‘Yonder lies that big lazy Bav, 
pressing the grass as flat as a thrashing-floor with 
his huge body. Just now he poured into his capa- 
cious mouth the remains of the milk he had drawn 
from the cows. ‘Tired with his hard work, he now 
sleeps like a sloth. His sister-in-law may well 
wonder that her cows give so little milk, and never 
get fat. A fine cowherd truly! It would not trouble 


him if they fell into the lake or were devoured by | 


wolves.” 

‘‘T’ll drive the red-haired monster into the lake 
to cure him of his laziness,” said the second boy. 

“You!” laughingly exclaimed the third; ‘the 
mere attempt would make you tremble.” 

‘* What will you bet, Malo?” retorted the young- 
ster. ‘‘ Here is my pipe, stake yours against it, and 
yours also, Levin, but you must both assist me.” 

Having concluded the bet, Tauwson proceeded, 
““Malo, do you drive all the seven cows into the 
bushes; and you, Levin, throw this old knotted 
willow-root quickly into the lake.” 

While his two companions were doing as he had 
directed them, Tauwson approached the sleeper, and 


taking up a ram’s horn, that hung by his side, put it | 


to his mouth, and stooping down to Bav’s left ear, 
blew with the whole strength of his lungs. 


frightened into a fit of apoplexy bythe sound, but on 
Bav it had no worse effect than to amaike him raise 
his head and stare vacantly at the disturber of his 
repose. 

“Bav! Bav!” shouted Tauwsen, “« welf, Bav! 
a wolf!” 

‘Where ?” asked the giant, yawning end stretch- 
ing himself. 

‘‘Of course he will wait for your heavy club, 
stupid Bav!” veplied Tauwson. ‘‘ One cow he has 
already torn, and has chased the others into the lake. 
Look, Bav! there is only the brown Reike with her 
head above water. Be quick, if you would save her! 
What will your sister-in-law say now ?” 

Bav instantly jumped up in alarm, and a few 
rapid strides seon ‘brought him to the side ef the 
lake, from whence he caught sight of the willow-root, 
which, as it floated on the surface, had very much 
the appearance of the horns of a cow. Without 
waiting to catch another glimpse, Bav plunged into 
the water, and with his brawny arms divided it right 
and left in eager haste. 

‘* Your pipes!” cried Tauwson, triumphantly, “I 
have won my bet. There swims Bav like a duck. 
See, he has just discovered the trick! Lucky for me 
I am not that willow stump, or it would be all over 
with me! Hear how he snorts through his big 
nose ! ” 

‘‘He is striking out for the shore,” observed 
Malo. ‘ How he chafes with rage! Take to your 
heels, Tauwson, or you will rue it.” 

The three boys, as soon as they saw the victim of 
their sport ascend the bank, scampered off as fast as 
their legs would carry them. Bav, though usually 
ventle, was not to be trifled with when enraged. 
dle had prodigious strength, as is often the case 


So loud | 
was the blast that an ordinary man would have been | 


where huge frame and weak wits go together. 
Now like an angry bear, he stood for a moment 
sputtering and shaking himself; then picking up a 
large stone, hurled it at the flying trio with such 
force, that had it struck either of them it must have 
killed hin. He now pursued them, but on nearing 
the spot from which he had been decoyed, his steps 
slackened, and the innate indolence of his nature 
conquered his thirst for vengeance. Taking a look 
to assure himself that the cows were all safe, he laid 
down again on the grass, muttering a menace, and 
leaving the sun to dry the clothes on his back. 

The fugitives halted on the summit of the hill, 
where their flocks were feeding. From thence they 
perceived that Bav had not only ceased from pur- 
suing them, but had again composed himself ty 
_ sleep. 

‘*He is not shamming to deceive us, he really 
sleeps,” said Levin. 

‘Whichever of you hits the lazy fellow at the 
third throw with the sling, shall receive back his 
pipe from me,” promised Tauwson. 

The slinging, in which Tauwson soon took an 
active part, commenced, and continued a long time 
without one of the many stones thrown striking the 
sleeper. 

As the boys became more and more excited, they 
failed to moatice the presence of another person until 
they were'thus addressed : “*‘ What are you aiming at, 
youngsters ?” 

‘Ah, Henrick! is that you?” joyously exclaimed 
| Malo; “your mncle’s broad back is the target at 
which we are aiming. ‘There he lies basking in the 
sun instead of minding the cows.” 

‘What! sith stones?” said Henrick, in an angry 
tone; *‘that I will not diiew.”’ 

““Oh!” spoke Levin, deprecatingly; ‘‘ we have 
not succeeded in hittimg him at all yet. Besides, 
Bav’s skin is about as#ensitive as the hide of an ox, 
and it is a question whether so small a pebble as this 
would rouse him.” 

**T'll soon «ascertam that,” said Henrick; ‘but 
you must at once leave off throwing stones. I will 
send one of these rypeapples I have in my pocket to 
wake wp my drowsy uncle.” Whereupon he selected 
the softest of the apples, placed it in the loop of his 
sling, end measuredwwith his eye the distance to Bav. 
The three lads, although they knew Henrick to be 
well skilled in the useef the flexibleweapon, watched 

'his movements with.an incredulous ‘smile. Henrick, 

swinging the sling rewnd and round with increasing 
rapidity, suddenly let slip one end of the line from 
his hand, when the apple flew through the air, de- 
scribing a semi-circle in its course, and fell on his 
uncle’s head. The moment he was struck, Bay sprung 
to his feet yelling with pain. 

Tauwson, Malo, and Levin slunk away and hid 
themselves among their sheep. 

Bav roared lustily. With his immense hand he 
rubbed his head and looked about to discover his 
assailant. Seeing no one but his nephew, who was 
hurrying towards him, he ran away howling and 
soon disappeared. 

‘‘Now you see,” said Henrick, to the astonished 
boys as they followed him from their hiding-place, 
“if my uncle’s head had been hit by one of these 
stones scattered about here, instead of the apple, 
which quashed like a millet-pudding, he would not 
have been able to rise, or, indeed, to move at all.” 

While the four youths were conversing together, 
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Henrick was informed that his uncle had milked the | 
cows, and then left them to take care of themselves, | 
and that it was for this he had received a cold bath. 

As they stood talking, they turned round greatly | 
alarmed on suddenly hearing behind them the well- | 
known voice of the curate of Swiirdsié. ‘‘ What has 
happened to that simpleton Bav,” said the curate, as 
he came up to them, ‘that he should have passed me 
howling, on his way to the village, without stopping 
to speak to me, or even to give me one word of ex- 
planation ?” 

The boys, conscience-stricken, held down their 
heads and were silent, but soon recovering them- 
selves, frankly confessed all that they had done. The 
avowal drew from the pastor an earnest rebuke. 

“Foolish boys!” said he, sternly, ‘do you think 
to eure Bav of his fits of indolence by such treat- 
ment? You will only render him resentful and 
malicious; and then in his blind rage he may injure 
the innocent, nay, even make the whole village, 
without distinction, feel the effect of'his violence. 
He is already incapable of appreciating the nobler 
purposes of life, and why do you aggravate his mis- 
fortune by your thoughtless conduct? Believe me, 
kindness with proper guidance would make him 
wiser and more willing to be useful to his fellow- 
creatures. And you, Henrick! his own nephew! do 
you dare to join in ill-treating him? Ah! in you it 
is downright sin.” 

‘Reverend sir,” replied the boy, with tremulous 
emotion, ‘‘ Bav is our evil genius! Nota day passes 
that my mother does not shed tears on his account. 
He eats and drinks enough for five men, and does 
not do the work of one; and he is so extremely awk- 
ward that he breaks everything he touches. Often 
have we been obliged to fast because he alone has 
eaten up all the dinner. My mother caught him 
last night emptying the cheese-basket. Nothing can 
romain locked up, for his strength is so great that , 
with his hands he lifts the doors off their hinges, or 
forces them open. Instead of attending to the cows 
he milks thea at all times, and drinks the milk. 
Only look how thin the poor animals have become.” 

“Tt is indeed a misfortune,” answered the pastor ; 
“but you must never forget that Bav is your deceased 
father’s only brother. Have patience with his de- 
fects, and the good God will certainly bless you some 
way or other.” 

With these words the pastor Winklestrém left | 
them, to make the round of his extensive parish. 


CHAPTER Il.—FI FO FUM. 


In his sister-in-law’s parlour, his head resting on a 
well-scoured table, sat Bav, moaning piteously. He 
was alone. The Widow Mindson, with her younger 
children and all her servants, was at work in the 
field. Rosanna, her eldest daughter, a girl of thir- 
teen, was occupied in arranging the room in which 
the farming implements were kept. On her return 
to the parlour, and finding Bav there sobbing, she 
said to him, reproachfully yet mildly, ‘“‘ Have you 
again been committing some awkwardness, uncle? 
Oh, Bav! you are our uncle, it is true; but tell me, 
how can we possibly respect you, while you continue 
to act so heedlessly? You are always grieving our 
good mother. What have you been doing now?” 
At these words, Bav lifted up his head, when 
sanna perceived that his large blue eyes were 





suffused with tears. The poor fellow looked silently 


at his niece, and again laid his head on the table. 
It was distressing to see so gigantic a man crying 


| and sobbing like a child. 


‘‘ Your clothes are dripping wet, and are covered 
with mud,” continued Rosanna, compassionately ; 
‘‘ did you fall into the lake, poor Bav?”’ 

Bav’s sobbing now changed to still louder accents 
of grief. 

‘‘Answer me,” said Rosanna, gently placing her 
hand on her uncle’s head, which she also found to 
be wet. In another instant she quickly withdrew 
her hand, exclaiming, ‘“‘ What a swelling! What has 
happened to you?” 

oaring like a wounded lion, Bav convulsively 
sobbed out, ‘‘ Henrick—with a sling—oh dear!— 
oh dear!” 

‘“‘T should never have thought him so. wicked,’ 
interrupted Rosanna, filled with indignation. ‘He 
shall receive his punishment, Bav, as soon as my 
mother returns from the field.” 

As she withdrew to prepare a bandage for her 
uncle, Rosanna said to herself in an undertone, ‘I 
am only astonished that Bav in his rage did not 
crush the lad to atoms.’’ She soon reappeared, and 
while applying a piece of wet linen to the bruise, 
continued in a louder tone, ‘‘ Ah, Bav! I should like 
and esteem you ten times more, were you. not so 
greedy, so lazy, and so awkward. Just think of the 
cheese-basket yesterday. And this morning, after 
you had eaten as much as all of us put together, did 
you not empty two cans full of milk, and throw down 
two others with your feet, so that just as much as 
you drank has been lost to the dairy? Two hours 
later, did you not eat the eleven eggs we had just 
before placed under the hen to hatch? Did you not, 
immediately after dinner, take a large loaf, when 
only half-baked, from the oven? Did you not throw 
the sack of rye, which you ought to have carried to 
the mill, into the village pond, to save yourself the 
trouble of going farther with it? Then who can 
count up the number of ‘sausages and hams that you 
take from the chimney? Can you deny it, Bav?” 
Bav said not a word. ‘ Fatherless orphans. are we 


? 


| already,” proceeded Rosanna; ‘and instead of find- 


ing a father in you, to look after and control the 
servants, you set them a bad example. You will re- 
duce us to poverty; indeed, you have done so 
already. Our mother can no longer afford to pay 
the rates and taxes, and when the receiver comes to 
demand the amount, she will be obliged to sell one 
of the cows. She has recently spoken about it, with 
tears, and it is the brown Reike that is selected for 
sale.” 

‘‘The brown Reike!” exclaimed Bav, starting up ; 
‘*T will not permit it. When the receiver comes, I 
will kill him.” 

“You are not allowed to do that,” said Rosanna, 
earnestly. ‘‘Itis the king who sends him, and what 
the king commands we must do. He does not wear 
his sword in vain, and many a one has been made to 
feel its edge for disregarding his will.” 

‘‘The brown Reike shall not be sold,” doggedly 
replied Bav ; “I will not permit it!” So saying he 
struck his fist with such force on the corner of the 
table that it broke, and fell rattling to the floor. 

‘“What a blow!” exclaimed Rosanna. ‘Our 
beautiful table. What will mother say?” 


‘‘Can I help it,” cried Bav, angrily, ‘if every- 
thing breaks under my touch ?” 
‘*Go to Falun, where there are copper mines,” said 
ZZ2 
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Rosanna, ‘‘ and try your strength on the hard stones 
there ; or become a woodcutter; or go into the 
towns or seaports where they require labourers and 
porters. Here you are not fit for anything; the life- 
less water, that has neither arms nor legs, is more 
useful than you; it can at least be made to turn the 
mill-wheels without injuring them. The beautiful 
table! If Henrick would only return soon, and glue 
the corner on before mother discovers the damage, 
and has again cause to be vexed.” 

‘‘ Rosanna,” said Bav, confidentially, ‘‘ you are the 
best of all the family. Speak! what shall I do? I 
will follow your advice. But must I not eat when 
I am hungry? nor drink when I am thirsty? And 
I constantly feel hunger and thirst.” 

‘‘ That is merely an idle habit you have got into,” 
replied Rosanna; “‘ by continually eating and drink- 
ing you have created a false appetite—but I have 
never heard you talk so reasonably before. Perhaps 
the blow on your head is causing you to reflect more 
than you have hitherto done. Such things may have 
happened. Ah, Bav! if you would but act more 
discreetly.” 

“‘T will,” said Bav, emphatically, crying and 
laughing as he spoke; “but how shall I begin? 
Tell me what I am to do?” 

‘“‘First get hold of Henrick for me,” answered 
Rosanna, “ afterwards we will determine what you 
shall do.” 

Bav started off in great glee. 

‘Tf he would only become wiser,” said Rosanna 
to herself, locking for the glue-pot, ‘‘ how delighted 
my poor mother would be. But the table, the table! 
I wonder whether the glue will be sufficiently strong 
to allow my cleaning the top with hot water in 
future ?” 

Here Rosanna’s attention was attracted by a vehicle 
stopping at the door, and a well-dressed woman with 
two little boys alighting from it. 

‘‘ Welcome, Dame Ribbing,’” cried Rosanna, as 
she advanced to meet and shake hands with the 
visitor and her children; ‘‘ you wish to see my 
mother 2” 

‘Just so,” replied Mrs. Ribbing, “in passing I 
recollected your mother saying the other day she 
intended selling one of her cows. If she is still of 
the same mind, and I find the animal worth the price 
I am to give, we could conclude the bargain at 
once.” 

“Tt is lucky that Bav is not here,” thought Ro- 
sanna, then, addressing her visitor, she said, ‘‘ My 
mother is in the field with our people. Have the 
kindness to wait a little, and I will fetch her and the 
cows also ; they are still in the meadow.” 

‘‘Stay, child,” said Mrs. Ribbing, stopping her, 
‘‘ towards evening I shall be returning through your 
village, and that, perhaps, will be a more convenient 
time to speak to your mother, and to see the cow. 
Rosanna, don’t you think my two sons very much 
grown since you last saw them?” As she spoke she 
looked at her two boys with maternal tenderness, 
and with her hand smoothed by turns their curly 
heads. ‘‘They put on their new velvet jackets for 
the first time to-day,” continued the garrulous dame, 
‘‘ but promised me faithfully to take the greatest care 
of them. Frederick! take your handkerchief and 
wipe the bench before you sit down. It has, indeed, 
been scrubbed quite white, but it is not free from 
grains of sand, which would dim the lustre of the 
expensive velvet. They are good boys; though I do 


? 





Frederick 
will be seven next Martinmas, and Armfred will be 


not like to praise them to their faces. 


five at Candlemas. Say, Rosanna, have not the. 
white pointed collars a very pretty effect on the blue 
velvet? And don’t their flowing yellow locks, curl- 
ing naturally, become the little fellows well? Eh, 
Frederick, you little rogue; why are you looking at 
me so intensely with your honest blue eyes. I shall 
leave you here for a few minutes with dear Rosanna, 
while I go and look about me a little in the farmyard 
and in the stables. Everywhere one can learn some- 
thing useful—even in one’s old age—though I am 
not so very old. Meanwhile, Rosanna, I dare say, will 
tell you a fairy tale, or something of the kind.” 

Mrs. Ribbing at length withdrew, but not without 
turning round again at the doorway to exhort Arm- 
fred and Frederick to take great care of their new 
jackets. 

Rosanna remained behind in some little embarrass- 
ment, from which, however, the eldest of the two 
boys soon relieved her, by pointing to the broken 
corner of the table, and asking, ‘‘ was it the man- 
eater who did it ?” 

‘What man-eater?” inquired Rosanna, greatly 
surprised. 

“The one about whom our morija told us,”’ replied 
the boy. ‘‘ Don’t you know that old story ?” 

‘No, Frederick, dear, pray relate it to me.” 

‘There was once a big giant,” began the boy. 
‘‘ He was as high asa church-steeple, and had fingers 
as thick and as long as the largest sausage. On his 
head he had fiery red hair, and in his hand he carried a 
fir-tree instead of a stick. When he was very thirsty 
he drank up all the water of a small lake; and to 
swallow a flock of sheep with their skins on, was no 
difficult matter for him. He came home one day at 
noontide carrying on his shoulder a man with as much 
ease as though he had been a feather. ‘Wife,’ said 
the cannibal, ‘here is a man; roast him and make 
some sour sauce to eat with him.’ The woman, who 
was a giantess, but better natured than her husband, 
took up the man and carried him off to the kitchen. 
Half an hour after, the man-eater called out, ‘ Wife! 
I am hungry—serve the dinner.’ In obedience to 
his command, she placed on the table, which was as 
long and as broad as the floor of a barn, a number of 
different kinds of dishes. There was a roasted ox, 
two roasted sheep, two boiled calves, three roasted 
pigs, a millet-pudding, consisting of four bushels of 
the mixture, besides loaves of bread as large and 
round as carriage wheels ; and yet he did not think 
all this enough! He sniffed over each dish with his 
enormous nose, blowing like a blacksmith’s bellows, 
and said, ‘I do not smell any man’s flesh! Where 
have you got the fellow I brought in just now?’ The 
woman replied, ‘Ah, my good husband! the time 
was much too short to roast the man, and you would 
not wait; besides, as he has a wife and seven children 
at home, he implored me to let him live till to-morrow.’ 
‘By no means,’ fiercely vociferated the man-eater. ‘I 
must have him to-day—now—immediately!’ At the 
same time striking the table with his fist with such 
force that it broke, and fell with the dish of millet- 
pudding on his legs, which were stretched out at full 
length under the table.” 

Here little Armfred laughed heartily, exclaiming, 
as he did so, “‘ That was beautiful!” 

‘“‘ Yes,” merrily chimed in Frederick; “it served 
him quite right ; for why should he wish to devour 
the poor man! And look, Rosanna! the scalding. 
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hot pudding burnt his legs so much that he could 
not stand on his feet again, and then mortification 
followed. Besides, there had been w big nail in the 
table, the top of which projected a good deal, so that 
when he struck the table the nail tore his hand, and 
caused the whole arm to swell up to an immense 
size. In this state the monster laid without moving 
a limb for three days, and then died. His wife was 
so frightened that she did not think of the man she 
had been ordered to roast, so he escaped. 

‘‘Now, Rosanna, was this not—”’ 

“There comes the man-eater!” cried the little 
Armfred, suddenly interrupting his brother, and 
creeping behind him in a great state of alarm, while 
Frederick, with his face pale with fear, stared in the 
direction of thé door, where appeared an object well 
calculated to make the children tremble. 

The gigantic Bav now entered the room, carrying 
on his right shouider his nephew Henrick as easily 
as if he had been no heavier than a broomstick. 
Having placed him on the floor, and with his broad 
hand removed his red hair, wet with perspiration, 
from his face, Bav called out with a loud ringing 
voice to Rosanna, ‘‘ There, I have brought you the 
fellow! Did you put the glue-pot on the fire?” 

At these words the children screamed out very 
loud, which hurried their mother back to the house. 
Both children still screaming fled towards her, and 
hid their faces in the ample folds of her dress. She 
looked at them and at those present with an expres- 
sion of anxious inquiry. Bav’s uncouth appearance 
quickly suggesting to her the cause of her children’s 
alarm, she said hastily to Rosanna, ‘‘ Give my love to 
your mother, and tell her that I shall call this even- 
ing;”’ then, as the children still clung to her, she 
said soothingly to them, ‘‘ For shame, boys! that 
man won’t do you any harm, he is Rosanna’s uncle.” 

Limited as was Bav’s power of discernment, he did 
not fail to perceive that it was of him the children 
were afraid; whereupon a natural feeling of annoy- 
ance came over him, which revealed itself in his 
looks; but when Mrs. Ribbing let fall some words 
respecting the cow in question, his ill-humour culmi- 
nated in the most violent rage. With a voice of 
thunder which made the very room shake, he roared 
out, ‘No cow bargain! The brown Reike remains 
here; I shall kill whoever comes to fetch her away!” 
and with this he struck the table so heavily with his 
clenched hand that its joints gave way under the 
blow. Seized with terror as great as that which pos- 
sessed her children, Mrs. Ribbing hastened away 
with them, never to return to Widow Mindson’s. 

This much at least Bav effected by his violence ; 
could but the other consequences of it have been as 
well disposed of. 





SAVING IN COOKERY. 


MarmontTEL has either made or given currency to a 
proverb which deserves to be generally known and 
as generally acted on. Quand on n’a pas ce que Von 
aime, il faut aimer ce queVona. Translated into Eng- 
lish the proverb loses somewhat of its Gallic neatness, 
but none of its practical commonsense. ‘‘ When one 


hasn’t what one likes, one had better like what one 
has.” Such is the British purport of it; and in 
these hard times, with coal nearing two pounds a ton, 
threatening to be more, bread rising, potatoes rotting, 





and prime cuts of beef and mutton at eighteenpence 
the pound, there or thereabout, it is well for prudent 
people to take to heart the Frenchman’s proverb. 

As to coal, I have already ventilated the matter in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.”’ Leaving others to 
do exactly as they like, I will tell them what I have 
done. First, I recognise the force of the maxim, 
Ii faut vivre, and although Talleyrand is reputed to 
have remarked to one who urged a similar necessity, 
Mais je n’en vois pas la necessité, I beg leave to differ 
from the ruling of that saturnine old jester. I mean 
to live if I can. My duty as well as my desire is to 
supply my daily wants of meat and drink, of clothes 
and fuel. Of the coin of the realm I possess not too 
much, rather let us say, far too little, and I must 
make that little go as far as it can. I possess a toler- 
able appreciation of what is nice and comfortable 
and good. Furthermore, in outward worldly appear- 
ances I am situated like many of my neighbours— 
obliged to consider appearances a little—to wear 
broadcloth, for example, and chimney-pot hats, well 
knowing that serge is even a better protection against 
the elements than broadcloth, and that of all articles of 
attire, the bad ingenuity of man never did invent and 
never can invent a head-dress less convenient. In out- 
of-door arrangements, in all that relates to the con- 
ventional get-up of the social and visible man, I am 
obliged, often sorely against my will, to conform to 
the unwritten laws of my neighbours; but once within 
my castle walls, my house, that is to say—for, being 
an Englishman, is not my house my castle ?—then L 
am not to be a slave to social convention. No Mrs. 
Grundy shall dictate to me there as to what I choose 
to eat, drink, or avoid. Well, you shall know some 
of my experiences, and if following them out they 
shall seem to do you good, there will be nothing to 
pay, so adopt them or leave titem alone exactly as it 
shall please you. 

Being somewhat of an engineer, and given generally 
to science, I always rebelled against the kitchen waste 
of fuel which characterises my country; but being 
addicted also to roast beef and mutton, honesty obliged 
me inwardly to confess that without much fuel-waste 
it was impossible to get these solaces of life in their 
highest perfection. So I continued to temporise with 
the evil of fuel-waste until meat got abominably dear, 
when summoning resolution one day, I made an in- 
ward vow to do without roast beef and mutton alto- 
gether rather than go on subjecting myself to such 
reprehensible waste. Scanning the advertisement 
columns of my newspaper one day (I always do that 
for pleasure as well as profit), my eye glanced upon 
an announcement of a certain kitchen stove, boiler, 
oven, and all, procurable for two pounds ten. I have 
no intention to advertise anybody, and I would go 
some distance out of my way not to advertise the 
vendor of my fifty-shilling stove, my experiences of 
that individual not being the most genial. The stove 
was purchased and sent home whenready. With my 
tools and appliances I at once fixed it to my own 
liking, leaving the vendor nothing to do with that 
part of the business. He, however, demurred to the 
arrangement, claiming payment for what he had not 
done, so we fought it out in the county court, and I 
came off victorious. His little game was (it is the 
common little game of people who advertise cheap 
things) to run up a bill for “‘ fitting ;”’ so if any reader 
of this concludes to have a cheap kitchen stove, I 
hereby put him on his guard. 

There are four of us in family, including a female 
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servant. We cook daily, and the expense of my stove 
is about a shilling per week, no more, in coal and 
coke. The fact is, that what with potato peels, cab- 
bage leaves, and other vegetable refuse, all of which 
I insist on being burned instead of committed to the 
dust-bin, my stove, once fairly hot, is competent to do 
a vast variety of things in the macerating or stewing 
category, without either coal or coke, and any obser- 
vant housekeeper will be astonished, on trial, how 
many operations of cookery go on all the better 
under conditions when application of violent heat is 
impossible. 

In the beginning I had a set of tin-plate utensils 
made, to accord with the nature of my stove and 
work out its capabilities. My teakettle and boiling 
pots have not mere flat bottoms only capable of rest- 
ing on the level of the stove-plate, but are all pro- 
vided with cylindrical extensions downward about 
three inches deep, through which arrangement their 
bottoms are made to reach quite down to the fire. 
The frying-pan was my difficulty: it did not admit 
of being thus treated, wherefore, as it happens, I 
require a larger fire to fry with than to do anything 
else my stove is capable of doing. For this reason 
my frying is usually done by gas over a burner, self- 
constructed, and which cost me about ninepence. It 
is a simple affair yet quite effective. 
piece of flue-tube two and a half inches in diameter 
by three inches high, having a sheet of iron-wire 
gauze-wire lapped round the top of it. The gas 
enters by an argand burner placed underneath, and 
rising, mingles with the air; so that when issuing 
through the wire gauze, not gas alone is consumed, 
but a mixture of gas and air. The flame is wholly 
smokeless, so that it never tarnishes the brightest 
metal. 


We come now to the oven part of my stove, the | 


baking. This was competent to the manufacture of 
pies and puddings from the first, but my early at- 
tempts at baked meats, as substitutes for roast meats 

>? 


It is an iron | 
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chimney. This current must evidently bear away 
the generated vapours or steam soon after produc- 
tion, whereby my joint never gets sodden, but comes 
out of the oven little if anything inferior to the con- 
dition of a roast joint done before the fire. 

But in point of fact, constrained by these hard 
times, I seldom treat myself with baked joints at all. 
They are very dear, and besides they do not afford 
sufficient scope to the application of my philosophy. 
One cannot with any sort of satisfaction to. himseit’ 
roast or bake such a form of meat as leg of beef, and 
yet I had set my mind on buying leg of beef at some 
sevenpence or eightpence the pound, and making it 
tender and palatable. As for nourishment, I knew 
perfectly well that leg of beef was quite equal in this 
respect to the best rib or sirloin, not to speak of 
the more expensive rump-steak, only purchasable in 
my neighbourhood at sixteen or even eighteen pence 
the pound, but if plain roasted, baked, or boiled, it 
is tough, unappetising, and hard of digestion. It 
seemed to me that if the fibre could only be made 
soft by some preliminary process, then pies and 
puddings might be made of it, in addition to stews 
and soups, to which, although well in their way, a 
British stomach does net get easily reconciled. In 
this I have succeeded to admiration. 

When my stove has done its hard and violent work, 
such as necessitates good honest coal and coke for 
fuel; when my cabbage stumps and potato peels and 
such like burnable refuse have been put inside its 
bars, and stoked into a mild glow—then on I place 
my saucepan charged with leg of beef and a little 
water, and let all digest, as the chemists say, never 
boiling, or able to boil, not even simmering, and 
allow all to remain for some hours. One need not be 


| particular as to time ; I generally allow the saucepan 


| into tender meat. 


were more or less a failure. But I happen to be a | 
: todo my share towards its demolition. 


reasoning animal, my maid Sarah is not. ‘‘ Please, 
sir, it won’t bake joints!” she said. ‘ Please, Sarah, 
it shall bake joints!” was my reply, and 1 have 
made it do so. 

“Why?” inquired I, within myself—‘“ why is it 
that a baked joint is not so good as a roast one? In 
what do the two conditions of baking and roasting 
ditfer ? I will tind out the difference and learn the 
cause of inferiority.” 

Well, this much is plain. In the roasting of a 
joint the process of evaporation has full scope. 
Vapours are generated and allowed to go free as 
soon as generated. But in baking the conditions are 
different. Here evaporation or steaming takes 
place as before, but the vapours, instead of escaping 
at once, circulate round about the meat, causing it 


to remain until the cabbage stumps and potato peels 
have burned out. This is my preliminary treatment, 
and it is effective. The once hard meat is converted 
Ii may be now turned into a pie- 
crust or a pudding-crust, and I am ready and willing 


I don’t think I am led astray in my judgment by 


any sort of pride of performance, and therefore am of 


to be ‘* sodden.” What my oven required to enable it | 


to bake meat in perfection, appeared to be some 
ventilating arrangement whereby a continued re- 
newal of air might be established all the time the 
baking progressed. Following out this indication, I 
established in my oven two half-inch holes, one in its 
lower, one in its upper part. The lower hole needed 
no further preparation, but in connection with the 
upper one I placed a tube of corresponding size. The 
tube was made of wrought iron, and serves the pur- 
poses of a draught chimney, as from the description 
given it follows that there must be a constant current 
of air entering the lower hole and taking exit by the 


opinion you may accept my assurance without demur 
that my leg-of-beef pie or pudding is as good as yours 
made of prime rump-steak, and mine has not cost 
half the money. 

I hear many people, in these hard times, say many 
foolish things, as you might have anticipated. Is it 
uot Carlyle who has said that the British Isles contain 
a population of some three-and-thirty millions—mostly 
Jools! The first part of the proposition is a matter of 
census reckoning, I suppose; the latter of course 


| must be taken on trust; but I am quite of Carlyle’s 


opinion. Well, I hear some of the fools say some 
remarkably foolish things about the commissaria! 
these hard times, recommending one to leave oi! 
meat, and addict himself to vegetables. This would 
be good sound advice under the proviso that vege- 
tables contained as much nourishment as butchers’ 
meat, which they don’t, not even the best of them. 
Messieurs the chemists—some of them, at least— 
would have one believe that peas are more nourishing 
weight for weight than butchers’ meat; but on this 
point I am at dead issue with messieurs the che- 
mists. Their formule tell one tale, my stomach tells 
another, and of course I am obliged in all reasonable 
things to defer to my stomach.. I fill myself with 
peas, and am hungry. My stomach may be mecha- 
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nical, unphilosophical, unreasonable, but still it 
raises a protest. Now my leg of beef contains as 
much nourishment as the best meat, I mean the 
tenderest meat, and if human intelligence or skill is 
not clever enough to impart tenderness, why what’s 
the good of human intelligence ? 

I have spoken of pies and puddings because these 
are good sterling English things—food without any 
nonsense. It is easy enough, of course, to make cur- 
ries and ragouts, given the curry-paste or powder or 
other necessary trimmings; but these things do not 
conduce to nourishment, and so I take little heed of 
them. 

You will expect me to communicate my experiences 
of the much imported Australian meats. Well, I 
have some acquaintance with them too. They are 
all necessarily overdone, they must be overdone to 
insure their keeping, and in this lies their chief dis- 
advantage. ‘To have them in perfection they should 
be eaten cold; that is the result of my experience, 
and I believe that if partaken of continuously they 
would be apt to prove indigestible. It is a fact well 
known to chemists that all gelatinous matter dete- 
riorates by frequent boiling or stewing, and this 
alone would furnish a valid argument against warm- 
ing up Australian meats. In my family we partake 
of them about once a week, and that is enough. We 
can afford leg of beef at sevenpence or eightpence the 
pound, leaving rump-steaks to the numerous section 
of British individuals which comes under the heading 
of Carlyle’s ‘‘ mostly.”” If times become harder, I 
have resolved. what to do—fall down upon ox-cheek, 
which I believe can be purchased for fourpence the 
pound. But butchers do not sell it, only tripe-men, 
against whose establishments one has a sort of pre- 
judice. 

In applying these familiar principles of chemistry 
to the economy of my kitchen, I have been favoured 
by a circumstance now to be explained. Sarah comes 
of a family none of which eat meat. She lives on 
eggs, butter, vegetables, spoon-meats, and sugar. 
Sarah, however, is an admirable cook, taking pride 
in her vocation. Though eating no meat herseli, she 
was willing that my wife, myself, and my son should 
partake of the best; she cherishing, moreover, a 
certain tender attachment of matrimonial bent for the 
butcher, I had some difficulty in carrying my vul- 
garities into execution. Upon being given to under- 
stand, however, that she not being carnivorous, it 
could signify nothing to her what I should re- 
solve to live upon, and, moreover (a point of great 
importance), being informed that any soft moments of 
solace she might have experienced from matutinal 
visits of the young man with blue apron, and of which 
she would be docked under the new régime, should be 
compensated by extramural indulgence, I was allowed 
to have my way. 

I am proud of my achievement, and confess it. 
Every man who has devised a creditable speciality 
has reason to be proud, and that is just what I flatter 
myself to have done. I claim for my speciality the 
following. Instead of trying to defraud my stomach 
by pretences, adding spices and condiments to inane 
things, saying to my stomach, “ ‘Take this, and don’t 
be foolish ’—instead of quoting authority, and at- 
tempting to prove by the evidence of formule that 
such and such a thing is good and nourishing—I take 
a thing known to be nourishing and bid my stomach 
to judge for itself. I and that important organ are 
on the very best of terms. 





My stomach expresses 


itself satisfied ; I eat my dinner and don’t envy any- 
body else his dinner. I make blood, move about, and 
do my appointed work. What would you have, my 
friends? Is this not the whole practical philosophy 
of eating ? 
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‘'uERE lived in the island of Skye, more than a 
century ago, a small farmer or “ tacksman,’’ who is 
described as a ‘‘ good man,” and whose one great 
abject of ambition was to give his sons the best 
education he could get for them. In particular he 
desired to train his firstborn for the ministry of the 
Scottish Kirk. His aspirations were realised. His 
eldest son, Norman Macleod, became minister of the 
Highland parish of Morven, in Argyllshire. When 
this first Norman Macleod began his labours in 
Morven, the two buildings by a stretch of courtesy 
called churches, in his parish, were without the 
luxury of seats, and the Bible was not then translated 
into Gaelic. He had the good fortune to meet with 
Dr. Johnson, when the famous traveller visited the 
Hebrides, of whom he could tell characteristic anec- 
dotes; and he had also an interview with the Sailor 
Prince, afterwards King William 1v, when as a mid- 
shipman in the navy, and in his ship the ‘‘ Caesar,” 
he visited the Western Isles. 

The eldest son of the Morven minister, also Norman 
Macleod, was the father of the subject of our notice, 
and in his turn became a minister of the Church of 
Scotland. It was chiefly to please his revered father, 
Dr. Macleod tells us, that he undertook the task of 
recording the ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Highland Parish” 
—the parish of Morven—endeared as the scene of his 
grandfather’s ministry, as the home of his father, 
as a well-known region often visited by himself, and 
as the resting-place of many of his kindred. 

There is a touching picture in this pleasant volume 
of the grandfather’s last appearance in his pulpit. 
On a day of holy communion, eighty years of age, 
and blind, and with his long white hair streaming 
down his shoulders, he stood up, and in a few earnest 
and loving words exhorted his attached people. 
Amid sobs and tears he told them that they should 
see his face no more. Soon afterwards the loved and 
aged patriarch died. It is interesting to know that 
the youngest son of the manse, the now venerable 
Dr. John Macleod, the uncle of Dr. Norman Macleod, 
became the assistant and successor of his father, and 
is to this day the minister of Morven. 

When the father of Dr. Norman Macleod came from 
Skye to study at Glasgow College, he was the only 
one who could compete with ‘‘ Christopher North” 
in athletic exercises, as we find it related in the Me- 
moir by Mrs. Gordon. The Rev. Norman Macleod 
the second, who died in 1862, became a man of mark 
in the Scottish Church, and, like his more distin- 
guished son, attained to the honour of Doctor of 
Divinity, and to the dignity of Chaplain to the Queen. 
He was the first Gaelic scholar of his day, and minis- 
tered respectively in the parishes of Campbeltown, 
Campsie, and St. Columba, Glasgow. Called to the 
Gaelic chapel in Ingram Street, Glasgow, it was by 
his zeal and energy that the parish of St. Columba 
was created. He was the chief means of obtaining a 
new and improved edition of the Gaelic Scriptures tor 
his own island countrymen, and of originating and 
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helping on the education scheme of the Church of 
Scotland, which now instructs 20,000 children in the 
Highlands. Among his other labours, he prepared a 
number of admirable Gaelic school-books, and con- 
ducted a magazine in Gaelic for several years, which, 
says his son, ‘‘ was in point of latent interest, useful- 
ness, and genius, the most precious literary boon ever 
conferred upon the Highlands.” 

Norman Macleod the third was born at Campbel- 
town on the 3rd November, 1812. There his boyhood 
‘was spent, and there, according to the good Scottish 
custom, his education was begun in the parochial 
school, the school, in those days especially, of the 
children of all ranks of the Scottish people. To show 
the kind of training the boys of the Campbeltown 
manse received, we may here befittingly quote what 
has been said of the religious education given in the 
manse of Morven. 

“‘It was very real and genuine; and perhaps its 
most distinguishing feature was that, instead of being 
confined to ‘ tasks,’ and hard, dry, starched Sunday 
lessons only, it was spread over all the week, and 
consisted chiefly in developing the religious and do- 
mestic affections by a frank, loving, sympathising 
intercourse between parents and children; by making 
home happy to the ‘bairns;’ by training them up 
wisely and with tact, to reverence ¢ruth—truth in 
word, deed, and manner; and to practise unselfishness 
and courteous considerateness towards the wants and 
feelings of others. These and many other minor 
lessons were never separated from Jesus Christ, the 
source of all life. - They were taught to know him as 
the Saviour, through whose atonement their sins 
were, pardoned, and through whose grace alone, ob- 
tained daily in prayer, they could be made like 
himself.” 

The higher branches of study required for the 
office of the ministry, Norman Macleod prosecuted at 
the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh. As 
travelling tutor to a young English gentleman, he 
afterwards made a tour in Germany, residing for a 
time in Weimar, and also visited the northern coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Having been licensed to preach the gospel, the 
young minister was presented by Lord Hastings to 
the living of Loudoun, a large parish in Ayrshire. 
Here he remained during the controversies of the 
disruption period, and until the disruption itself took 
place. In 1843 he was transferred to Dalkeith. 
Here he laboured with much energy and success 
until the fame of his pulpit abilities, his pastoral 
thoroughness, and his talent for organisation, secured 
for him the appointment to the populous Barony 
parish of Glasgow, in succession to Dr. Black. He 
became the pastor of the Barony in 1851, and con- 
tinued so to the end of his life. The Barony parish, 
we may in passing remark, was erected in 1595, by 
detaching from the old parish of Glasgow the country 
or landward part. The Barony church, an inelegant 
erection, was built in 1798, to accommodate the con- 
gregation which till then assembled in the crypt of 
the cathedral. It stands near to that ancient place 
of worship. Preaching, pastoral, philanthropic, and 
missionary labours, in the Barony parish, became the 
great business of Dr. Macleod’s life (the degree of 
D.D. was conferred in 1858). All that he otherwise 
accomplished, whether as a church leader or as a 
littérateur, was but subsidiary to his work as a parish 
minister. Into the details of this work we cannot 
here enter. The church built in the Parliamentary 





Road for the special behoof of the neglected or lapsed 
class, is a monument to Dr. Macleod’s successful 
operations and to his zeal and earnestness. Other 
mission churches besides were built, and five excellent 
schools in destitute localities. Some years since he 
was presented with his portrait by the working men 
whom his evangelistic enterprises had benefited. 

Dr. Macleod edited the ‘ Edinburgh Christian 
Magazine” for a period of ten years. The first 
literary work, however, which carried his name be- 
yond the Tweed, was the ‘Earnest Student,” a 
memoir of his friend John Mackintosh. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh resided two winters in the family of Dr. Macleod, 
of St. Columba’s, when attending Glasgow University. 
This book has gone through eleven editions. ‘No 
one,” said the late Dr. James Hamilton, ‘‘ can peruse 
it without being quickened by its example of con- 
scientious assiduity and happy self-consecration.” 
We may here also refer to ‘‘ The Home School; or, 
Hints on Home Education,” a small volume pub- 
lished by Dr. Macleod in 1856, and made up of 
papers contributed to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Christian 
Magazine” and of addresses delivered to meetings of 
parents held in the school districts of the Barony 
parish. A kindred volume is ‘ Parish Papers,” 
which is ‘‘ dedicated, with much affection, to the 
parishioners of Loudoun, Dalkeith, and the Barony, 
to whom I have ministered as their pastor.” 

In a lecture delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in 1858, Dr. Macleod related 
the life story of a poor Highland student, the son of 
a half-pay commander in the royal navy, with whom 
in early life he was acquainted. The facts given in 
the lecture formed the basis of his first work of 
fiction, the ‘Old Lieutenant and his Son,” written 
when he had attained the age of fifty. The Old 
Lieutenant’s true stories about ‘‘the grand old wars 
when Nelson led the van and England ruled the 
sea,”’ made such an impression upon the author, that, 
as he tells us, he ‘‘ often wondered how he was not 
on the quarter-deck as an officer, or in Greenwich 
Hospital as a pensioner.” Dr. Macleod had a keen 
sympathy with soldiers and sailors, and an instinctive 
admiration for old officers of both services. ‘“I 
would,” he says, ‘‘ sooner trust my life and honour to 
a jury of old officers, than to any other body of ‘ pro- 
fessionals’ on earth.’”? When at sea he never failed 
regularly to preach in the forecastle to the seamen, 
and no audience he more preferred. Some of his 
books were expressly written to convey Christian in- 
struction to sailors. His appreciation of the soldier 
is shown in the “Starling.” Than the sergeant of 
this story there are few nobler characters. One of 
the finest of martial songs is that which the corporal 
sings to his old comrade in arms :— 


“* Dost thou remember, soldier old and hoary, 
The days we fought and conquered side by side, 
The fields of battle famous now in story, 
Where Britons triumphed and where Britons died ? 
Dost thou remember all our old campaigning, 
O’er many a field in Portugal and Spain ? 
Of our old comrades few are now remaining— 
How many sleep upon the bloody plain! 
* * * * * 
** Rememb’rest thou the bloody Albuera ! 
The deadly breach in Badajoz’s walls! 
Vittoria, Salamanca, Talavera ! 
Till Roncesvalles echoed to our balls ? 
Ha! how we drove the Frenchmen all before us, 
As foam is driven before the stormy breeze ! 
We fought right on, with conquering banners o’er us, 
From Torres Vedras to the Pyrenees.” 
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land. 
The first time he | long before his tour in Palestine. 
he set out for India. 
the behest of his church, “to inquire into the true 


“Tt stirred the pulses,” says a writer, “‘to hear 
Macleod sing that song himself. 
sang it he had an appreciative audience. A gather- 


ing had been called in Glasgow of veteran pensioners, 
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Canada and the United States he had visited 
Again, in 1867, 
This journey, however, was at 


aud he was asked to take the chair. He came, and state and prospects of Christian Missions there, with 


By pernrission of W. and D. Downey, Phot.J 


when the time arrived for the opening address, in- 
stead of a speech he sang this war song to the 
entranced old warriors, whose bent backs straightened 
and whose cheeks flushed as their eyes moistened at 
the stirring words.” 

In 1864 Dr. Macleod made a tour in Palestine. 
His impressions of the Holy Land, and of the 
countries through which he passed, he gave in a 
series of articles in ‘Good Words,” a periodical 
which, started in 1860, he edited until his death. 

For a minister of the Church of Scotland in active 
duty, Dr. Macleod had travelled much. Some 
countries of the Continent he knew better than Eng- 








special reference to those of the Church of Scotland.” 
Several months were spent in India, during which 
Dr. Macleod visited all the leading centres of popula- 
tion, seeking information from native pastors, from 
native Hindoos not Christians, and from European 
residents, as to the actual results of mission work in 
that country. Returning home in time for the meeting 
of the General Assembly in 1868, he stated the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived. He declared his 
conviction that the Church was right in promoting 
general education in India, and recommended that 
the existing schools should be strengthened, and 


_ preachers set apart for dealing with educated natives. 
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In this way, he contended, the churches would in the 
long run undermine the wall of Hindooism, and bring 
it down all of a heap. 

The death of Dr. Macleod called forth many tributes 
to his memory, and some highly appreciative estimates 
of his personal qualities. Dean Stanley refers to 
‘* his generous, genial, faithful nature, which enabled 
him to become the beloved friend, the trusted coun- 
sellor, in weal and woe, of his gracious sovereign.” 
Dr. Watson, his friend and fellow-traveller in India, 
in the funeral sermon preached in the Barony church, 


made special allusion to Dr. Macleod’s large-hearted- | 


ness and vast power of sympathy. ‘‘ Thissympathy,” 
he said, ‘‘ was seen in every aspect of his character ; 
in social life; in his friendship; in his reading; in 
his appreciation of men who differed widely in 
politics, in theology, in temperament, and in habit. 
I never knew a man bound to humanity at so many 
points; I never knew a man who found in humanity 
so much to interest him.” 

The present writer has listened to Dr..Macleod on 
his favourite subject of missions, and also in the 
happy abandon of social enjoyment. It was on such 
occasions that his oratorical power was felt to the full. 
The following remarks, which appeared in the “ Scots- 
man,” bear on this point, and deserve quotation :— 

“It was not as a preacher that Dr. Macleod was 
most conspicuously successful, but as a general 
speechmaker. He could not well get the thing he 
could do best into a sermon. His keen sense of en- 
joyment naturally made him even more at home in 
the amusing and the humorous than im the pathetic 
or the solemn. His elevated style, when he set 
himself to it, was always well executed, but it was 
when he came to the grotesque or the Indicrous that 
his foot was on his native heath. Of course this 
faculty could not find vent in the pulpit, although ever 
there he was often more successful in the racy than 
in the sublime. But in a general address he was at 
perfect freedom, and could give his power of humour 
the fullest play—a liberty by which the address, as 
a whole, was always the gainer; for in the sense of 
emancipation realised by the speaker all his faculties 
moved more easily, his pathos became less stilted, 
his passion less artificial, and his whole action and 
bearing more natural. Accordingly, some of Dr. 
Macleod’s speeches, on the platform, at the banquet- 
table, in the General Assembly on missions or 
general questions, were masterpieces of strong, 
stirring, and varied eloquence. ‘They often did not 
look so well in the report, which is in reality no 
derogation from the merit of eloquenze, which is 
produced to be listened to, not to be read; but on 
those who heard them they exercised all the spell of 
the highest oratory.” 

What higher work Dr. Macleod might have done 
in literature than the books he has written, had he 
brought to that department of exertion the full and 
disengaged force of his great powers, it is difficult to 
say. As it is, he has produced several eminently 
readable volumes. His ‘‘ Eastward,” and ‘“‘ Peeps 
at the Far East,’ without any pretence to original 
information, convey to the reader, in pleasing and 
graphic language, the impressions made on _ the 
author’s mind in his more distant travels. ‘‘ Wee 
Davie,” for its tenderness and pathos, is inimitable ; 
while the ‘‘ Starling,” and some of his other stories, 
afford a fine blending of comic and tragic humour 
with a keen insight into character. 

Several marks of distinction were conferred on Dr. 
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Macleod in the course of his thirty years’ public 
career. The degree of D.D. he received, as we have 
said, in 1858. He was a dean of the Chapel Royal, 
and one of her Majesty’s chaplains for Scotland; and 
in 1869, on the death of Dr. Muir, of St. Stephen’s, he 
was designated chaplain of the Order of the Thistle. 
The highest compliment which the Church of Scotland 
can confer was paid him when, after his return from 
India, he was elected Moderator of the General As- 
sembly. 

The funeral of Dr. Macleod was a public event, 
and the scene will long be remembered in Glasgow. 
The university and other official bodies were repre- 
sented in the procession, and ministers of all deno- 
minations joined in the last tribute of respect. In 
accordance with Celtic custom, and by his own dying 
request, he was wrapped in his shepherd’s tartan 
plaid. Before the grave was closed over his remains 
Dr. Robertson, the Queen’s commissioner at Bal- 
moral, acting under the instructions of her Majesty 
and of the royal family, placed three immortelles on 
the coffin. The first, from the Queen, bore the words, 
‘A token of respect and friendship from Queen 
Victoria ;” the second, ‘‘A token of respect from 
Princess Beatrice;’’ and the third, ‘A token of 
respect from Prince Leopold.” 





THE POST-OFFICE REPORT. 


Tue Annual Report of the Postmaster-General to the 
Lords:of the Treasury is one of the most interesting 
as well as satisfactory of ‘‘ Blue-books.” ver since 
the introduction of the cheap postal system, the 
affairs of the department have shown a steady and 
marked progress. An occasional grumble is heard, 
as might.be expected in an agency so vast and varied, 
but on the whole there is but one voice of public 
approval and praise as to the management of the 
Post Office. The mere fact that this department has 
been by common consent entrusted with the Tele- 
graph, Money Order, Savings Bank, Annuity, and 
Insurance systems, in addition to its own special 
work, attests its admirable organisation and eflicient 
management. If the vast Railway service of the 
United Kingdom ever comes under Government 
control, it will be to the Post Office department that 
the public will look for the model if not the 
machinery of management. 

That there are occasional faults of detail in the 
Postal service we have already hinted, and its direc- 
tors will not claim immunity from error or perfection 
of work. Complaints do tind their way into that 
favourite organ of English grumblers, the columns 
of the “‘ Times,” and it is therefore with the more 
pleasure we take from a leader in the ‘‘'Times” a 
summary of last year’s Report, which echoes the 
general satisfaction of the public. 

We read that the letters posted in 1871 were more 
numerous by 6 per cent. than those posted in 1870; 
that the registered letters were more numerous by 29 
per cent. ; the newspaper and book packets, in conse- 
quence of a reduction of tariff, by no less than 72 
millions; the telegraphic messages by 28 per cent. ; 
the number of money orders by 24 per cent. ; that 
the number of Savings-Bank depositors had increased 
during the year by 120,000, and their deposits by 
two millions sterling. It is impossible not to 


perceive that all these are signs and tokens of the 
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THE POST-OFFICE REPORT. 


diffusion throughout all classes of some of the chief 
sources of happiness and enjoyment. The work of 
the Post. Office is fairly entitled to take its place, 
together with the price of provisions and with the 
number of marriages, among the data from which we 
may draw conclusions as to the condition and the 
progress of the people. 

The original and still the most important duty 
which devolves upon the Post Office is, of course, the 
collection and distribution of a correspondence of 
such magnitude that the writing of letters might be 
described as a principal branch of national industry. 
No less than 915 millions of letters, together with 
75 millions of cards, were posted during 1871; and 
all, with the exception of 3} millions of the former 
and 300,000 of the latter, were delivered without loss 
of time to the persons intended to receive them. The 
remainder found their way to the Returned Letter 
Office, and thence the great bulk of the letters and 
about a third of the cards were sent back to those 
from whom they came. Letters to the number of 
105,948 were reissued to corrected addresses; and 
only 270,152, or one in 3,387 of the whole number 
passing through the Post Office, could neither be re- 
issued nor returned. How largely any failure to 
find an owner was due to the writers themselves may 
be gathered from the circumstance that nearly 
fifteen thousand letters were posted without addresses, 
and that 340 of them contained property, mostly 
in coin or bank-notes. Letters to the number of 
nearly three millions and a half were registered ; and 
the delivery of these was so satisfactory that only 
about one in 1,400 was made the subject of any 
complaint or inquiry, and in nearly all such cases 
the result of the application was successful. The 
Report contains some curious details about the 
contents of certain packets which were entrusted to 
the Office for transmission, and enumerates live silk- 
worms, mice, lizards, tortoises, and in one instance a 
live snake, ‘‘a pet that had been out on a visit,” 
among the unusual things that letter-carriers were 
called upon to deliver. The Postmaster-General 
repeats an earnest appeal which has often before 








been made to the public, and asks them not to ex- | 
pose the honesty of officials to unnecessary tempta- | 


tion by sending valuables 
unregistered letters. 


in badly-secured or | 
So much, indeed, does this 


practice prevail that he expresses his intention to | 


apply for statutory authority to extend compulsory 
registration, and, as a preliminary step, he has issued 
a notice ‘calling attention to the necessity of care- 
fully folding, sealing, and registering all packets 
containing bank-notes or jewellery, and of either 
registering all letters containing postage-stamps or 
of keeping down their number by the use, when 
requisite, of stamps of considerable value ; and of s 
folding the letters as to make it impossible for any 
one to discover the nature of their contents.” Ze. 
Monsell also repeats the appeal of his predecessors 
for the construction of letter-boxes on house doors, 
and states that there are still many houses at which 
letter-carriers are needlessly detained, so as to delay 
delivery at places farther on in their walks. 

If, however, we look at this last question from the 
point of view, not of the Postmaster-General, but of 
the public, and connect the admitted general use of 
letter-boxes with the recorded fact that three millions 
and a half of letters were last year, from various 
causes, returned, we shall be brought face to face 
with an annoyance to which householders in large 


| 
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towns, and especially in the metropolis, are greatly 
exposed, and which it would be in the power of the 
Post Office to reduce within narrow limits by a very 
simple process. People who write what are properly 
called letters have usually some idea as to the place 
of abode of those whom they address; but a large 
proportion of the documents committed to the Post 
Office are trade circulars, which comparatively few 
wish to receive, and which are frequently sent out in 
blind reliance upon some old Directory. Hence it 
follows that every one who changes his residence 
will for the next few years be inundated by letters 
addressed to the preceding occupier. Now, if these 
were obvious trade circulars they would probably be 
burnt without remorse ; but they are often completely 
disguised under the outward semblance of private 
correspondence. If there were no letter-box, they 
would, of course, be refused by servants; but asit is 
they obtain free admission into the house. A benevo- 
lent person, remembering how much he would object 
to be deprived of his own letters, naturally returns 
such stray communications to the Office, after which 
he will have them delivered at his house at least once 
more, in order to make sure that they have not been 
returned by mistake. It is not too much to expect 
that householders who thus assist rapid delivery 
should be protected by the obvious expedient of a 
charge to the sender for the return to him of a mis- 
directed letter. The charge need not be high, but it 
should be of an amount sufficient to be remembered 
when circulars by the thousand are being sent forth. 

The portions of the Report which deal with the 
Telegraph, Money Order, Savings Bank, Annuity, 
and Insurance business, do but repeat the same his- 
tory of increasing activity and usefulness. The 
great number of the Telegraph offices now open has 
practically cheapened telegraphy by doing away 
almost entirely with the extra charges for porterage 
that were once so frequent. At the end of 1871 there 
were upwards of 5,000 offices, through which nearly 
12,000,000 messages were sent during the year, exclu- 
sive of about 700,000 on behalf of the newspaper press. 
Nearly half the messages were forwarded from twelve 
great towns ; but familiarity is rapidly extending the 
use of the telegraph in villages and rural districts. The 
facilities afforded by the Money Order Office have 
been increased by the reduction of the commission 
charged upon small sums, and the change, although 
it has caused an increase of 24 per cent. in the 
number of orders, has diminished profits by nearly 
£40,000 per annum. The Savings Bank holds moro 
than seventeen millions sterling, standing in tho 
names of 1,300,000 depositors ; and the sum accruing 
to these depositors for interest during the year was 
over £370,000. The Annuity and Insurance business is 
still comparatively limited, andthe persons paying pre- 
miums on either account are scarcely more than 5,000. 
The average amount of each annuity is £20 10s., and 
of each life insurance nearly £77. The gross revenue 
of the whole establishment for 1871 was nearly 
five millions, and the net revenue something morethan 
a million and a quarter. The officers of all kinds, 
excluding 9,000 engaged only in telegraphic work, 
amount to 29,000 in number, and their united sala- 
ries, poundages, and allowances to about a million and 
a half—or an average of £53 each. This sum will 


appear small, but it includes the wages of many 
lads, and also payments to village postmasters, who 
combine the light work of a small office with some 
other business by which they live. 
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WORDS AND PLACES. 


HE science of Geographical Etymology, although 
it has made much progress in Germany, is one 
that until recent years has been little cultivated in this 
country. Any one who examines different maps, or 
to take a still more common instance, any one who 
looks over the pages of ‘‘ Bradshaw,” sees an immense 
and indeed bewildering collection of words which, for 
the most part, are mere arbitrary signs to the eye and 
ear. Yet we may venture to say that not one of these 
signs is without significance. Thus there is not one 
which, if it could be properly tested and examined, 
would not tell its own story. Local names are always 
records of the past, sometimes the only evidence when 
all other testimony has perished. ‘They have a direct 
value in their illustrations of history, etymology, 
and geography. German philologists have done 
much; and such English writers as Dr, Donaldson 
and Dr. Latham, who have been followed by a variety 
of school-books, have treated the subject incidentally 
to a greater or less extent. But for a long period 
the subject received no formal treatment in England, 
until a volume, characterised by much research, 
entitled ‘‘ Local Etymology,” was published by Mr. 
Charnock, which was shortly followed by the ‘‘ Words 
and Places” of the Rev. Isaac Taylor, a writer who 
worthily sustains the hereditary name he bears. We 
shall make some brief notes on this interesting de- 
partment of the science of language, mainly based 
on the two works which we have mentioned. 

Mr. Taylor almost commences his discussion with 
American names. There is an advantage in this, as 
we are brought at once within the historical period, 
and the names may be traced in authentic documents 
and in living languages. Greenland isthe only name 
that tells us of the Scandinavian settlements in North 
America, by Leif Ericson, in the tenth century, that 
anticipated the discovery of Columbus. When 
Columbus, after the trials and perils of his voyage, 
first hailed the new discovered world with grateful 
heart, he culled the first land San Salvador (Holy 
Saviour). Many of the early settlements are called 
Santa Cruz and Vera Cruz. On his third voyage, 
with a kind of mysticism, he called an island with 
three mountain summits La Trinidad. Florida is so 
called because it was discovered on Easter Day, called 
Pascua Florida by the Spaniards. Dominico was 
discovered on a Sunday (Dies Dominica), Natal on 
Christmas Day (Dies Natalis), Janeiro on the feast 
of St. Januarius. The River St. Lawrence was dis- 
covered on St. Lawrence’s Day. The religious names 
on the northern continent tell their own story. Salem, 
Concord, Providence, Philadelphia (Brotherly Love), 
Boston, and Plymouth, recall the English scenes last 
beheld by the exiles of conscience. The many Indian 
names scattered over the continent have all their 
significance, which will be treasured up in the past 
and growing American literature. Virginia tells us 
of Queen Elizabeth, and Raleigh Island, as such, or 
Raleigh, the new named capital of North Carolina, of 
her illustrious and ill-fated favourite. Those great 
discoverers, Frobisher, ‘Davis, Baffin, and Hudson, 
whose stories are read in Hakluyt and Purchas, have 
left their mark on the geography of the north. James 
River, with the two opposite capes; Henry and 
Charles, tell of James the First and his two sons, 
Heury, Prince of Wales, and Charles, afterwards 





king. Maryland was named from the unfortunate 
Charles’s wife, Henrietta Maria; Delaware, Baltimore, 
and New Jersey respectively, from three English 
noblemen. Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, is 
Queen Anne’s city. From the Restoration we got the 
Carolinas, and from the house of Brunswick Georgia. 
Other colonising nations have left their marks on 
the nomenclature. Louisiana tells us of Louis the 
Fourteenth ; New Orleans, Mobile, and many places 
of Canada, tell us of the old French dominion; and 
Pittsburgh recalls the great statesman who overthrew 
the French in America. The Dutch colony of New 
Netherlands became New York in compliment to 
James, Duke of York, afterwards James the Second. 
Cape Horn bears the name of a little village on the 
Zuyder Zee, the native place of the adventurous sea- 
man who first doubled it. Behring’s Strait bears the 
name of the Dane who discovered it and perished on 
Behring’s Island in the Arctic winter. If we look 
over the latest names on the North American map, 
such affecting names as Repulse Bay, Point Tur- 
again, Return Reef, Point Anxiety, the Bay of Mercy, 
Point Enterprise, Port Providence, May Beach, and 
Winter Harbour, recall to us the heroic tale of the 
endeavours to discover the North-West Passage. 
The nomenclature of the United States will hereafter 
be rather puzzling, as there are at least 169 places 
which bear the name of Washington, 86 that of 
Jefferson, 132 of Jackson, and other favourite names 
are often repeated. 

Miss Yonge, in her interesting work on ‘“ Proper 
Names,” has a brief section on names derived from 
places. Thus from the city of Lydia was named that 
seller of purple who heard Paul gladly at Thyatira. 
The name of Lydia is now an exceeding common 
and pleasing one in English families. Maurus, a 
companion of St. Benedict, probably had his name 
from the North African tribe whom the Romans called 
the Mauri. This Maurus being sent to establish the 
Benedictine order in France, the Neustrian Abbey 
of St. Maur was called after him, and gave a title to 
the family of St. Maur which was in England cor- 
rupted intoSeymour. The present Duke of Somerset 
some time ago renounced the name of Seymour in 
favour of St. Maur. The name Mauritius has given the 
Swiss Moritz, the German Moritz, the Italian Morizio, 
and our own Maurice, Morris, and Morrison. Con- 
versely, Prince Maurice of Orange gave his name to 
the Orange River and to the Island of Mauritius. 
From the Greek Neapolis (New City), which gave an 
appellation to so many cities as well as Naples, came 
the word Neapolian or Napoleone, which in time 
passed from Rome to Corsica. The first Napoleon 
was vexed at the singularity of his little-known 
name; but in time throughout Europe it became the 
most familiar of all terrible sounds. 

The largest division of races is the Aryan and the 
Semitic. The Indo-Germanic is one great branch of 
the Aryan race. The word in Sanscrit means the 
plougher, the root being ar. In Greek it is dpéw; in 
Latin, avo; in Gothic, arjan; in Irish, araim; in 
English, ear. Thus in the English Bible we read 


of “‘earing and harvest” (Gen. xv. 6); and ‘‘the 
oxen that ear the ground shall eat clean provender ” 
(Isaiah xxx. 24). 
| words. 


Harvest and earth are kindred 
We find the root in Ivar, heart, Armenia, 
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WORDS AND PLACES. 


4 
The Teutonic words ware and ere denote 


Treland 
inhabitants. Burghers are those who dwell in a 
burgh. The men of Kent were the Cant-ware, and 
their chief town was Cant-er-bury, ‘‘ the burgh of 


the men of the headland.” Five different immigra- 
tions of races appear to have swept over Europe. It 
is thought that the first of these were the stunted 
Moguls, who gradually retreated to the extreme 
north, leaving traces in flint instruments and in the 
strange lake dwellings that have been discovered in 
Switzerland and Ireland. After this came the great 
Keltic immigration, in its two streams of the Cymry 
and the Gael. In their conflicts with other races 
both of these were driven to their fastnesses, the 
Cymry to Bretagne, where they still count at least a 
million and a half of people of Keltic speech, to 
Cornwall, whence they have almost entirely died out, 
and to Wales, where their poetical and idiomatic lan- 
guage still retains a vigorous life. The Gael re- 
mains in Scotland, in Ireland, and in the Isle of 
Man. These languages, now driven into corners, 
once prevailed over a great part of the continent of 
Europe. 

Let us now take a look at the river names. 
Everywhere hydrography is the companion of ethno- 
logy. The river names are always the surviving 
memorials of the earliest races, and in England the 
river names are everywhere Keltic, and Keltic words 
enter largely into the whole river system of Europe. 
The first-class river names (a) consist of the words 
that simply denote water. ‘The Afon is a generic 
Welsh term for river. In England the common 
noun becomes a proper noun. Thus in England 
and Wales we have various rivers known as the 
Avon. In the second class (6) we have streams that 
have been called after their epithets. Such Keltic 
adjectives as ‘‘rough,” ‘‘gentle,” ‘“‘crooked,” ‘‘clear,”’ 
“white,” ‘ black,” ‘‘muddy,” ‘ swift,” give names 
to rivers. In the first class (a) of generic names, 
besides the Avon, we have the widely diffused term 
Dur (dwr), meaning waters. Thence we get the 
Dour, Thur, Dore, Rother (red water), Lodore, Win- 
der-mere, Derwentwater (probably clear water). 
On the continent the suffix appears in Douro, 
Oder, Drave, Dneister, Ister. It will be observed 
that ¢er is a slightly changed form of dur. Stour is 
a river name, probably an intensified form of dur, 
which the Welsh still further intensify by ys, water. 
Esk, Rhe or Rhir, are other words signifying 
water. A long list of the adjectival river names 
might be given. Such are garw (rough), from whence 
we have the Garry, the Yarrow, the Garonne ; ban 
(white), whence Bann, Bandon, Bannockburn; dhu 
(black), whence the Dulas and the Douglas; Jevn, 
(smooth), or linn (a deep still pool), hence the Leven, 
the Lyn, and from deep pools or lynns, Lincoln, 
Dublin, Linlithgow, Linton, Roslyn; tam (spreading), 
hence Thames, Tame, Tamar, Tavy. Then we have 
the syllable ar, with two words of opposite meaning 
—one from the Keltic arn, violent; the other from 
the Sanscrit arb, to destroy; and each has a nume- 
rous family of names, Ayr, Aire, Arrow, Arne, Arno, 
Aar, Araxes, Jaxartes. 

Next to the river names we might take the moun- 
tain names, with a somewhat similar classification. 
Of course lists might be multiplied. Such words are 
test-words, and by them we are often enabled to draw 
important historical deductions. Keltic hill fortresses 
are denoted by the word dun, corresponding to the 
modern Welsh dinas. There are very few words 
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denoting bridges, except over thin and easily spanned 
streams. The following passage will give us some 
idea of the interesting results that may be drawn 
from the study of language. 

‘‘ The knowledge which we possess of several thou- 
sand names which have been preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon charters enables us to ascertain in many cases 
the original forms of names which have now become 
more or less corrupted. From the study of these 
names Professor Leo, of Halle, has arrived at the 
conclusion that agriculture was in a more advanced 
state among the Anglo-Saxons than on the continent. 
A three-course system of husbandry was adopted ; 
wheat and flax are the crops which seem to have 
been the most cultivated. We meet with indications 
of the existence of extensive estates, on which stood 
large houses, occasionally of stone, but more fre- 
quently of wood, for the residence of the proprietor, 
surrounded by the tun, or enclosure for cattle, and a 
bartun, or enclosure for the gathered crops. Round 
the homestead were enclosed fields, with barns, mills, 
and weirs. There were detached outlying sheep- 
folds and sheepcotes, with residences for the serfs, 
and special pasturages were allotted to swine and 
goats. The estates were separated from one another 
by a mark or broad boundary of woodland. There 
were open forest pastures fed by swine. In these 
woodlands the prevalent vegetation consisted of the 
thorn, hazel, oak, ash, elm, lime, and fern. The 
maple, beech, birch, aspen, and willow grew less 
abundantly. There were plantations of osiers, and 
the names of the rash and sedge occur so frequently 
as to indicate a very defective state of drainage. The 
forest pastures must have presented an appearance 
resembling that of the open parts of the New Forest 
at the present day.” 

The English names of places are largely significant 
of the historical facts. It is the land of hedges and 
enclosures, and this fact is constantly peeping out in 
the language. The most frequent terminations— 
ton, ham, worth, fold, burgh, park, borrow, are all suffixes 
with the idea of something walled off, closed in, or 
protected. The word fon is essentially Anglo-Saxon, 
and we are able to identify any place as Anglo-Saxon 
when it is used. The word tun or ton was the first 
word to denote a castle or homestead, a place pro- 
tected by ditch or palisade. In Scotland a solitary 
farm is called the town; in Ireland, the tun; in any 
English parish the part where the houses chiefly 
cluster together is called the town. So we see how 
the house grows into the village, the village into a 
town, and the town to a mighty city. The words 
yard and worth bear a similar meaning, something 
guarded and protected (Tamworth, Kenilworth, 
Worth, Worthing). The suffix hdm has a similar 
meaning; in the other form, hdm, it has a deeper 
meaning—‘‘ more mystical, more holy. It expresses 
the sanctity of the family bond; it is the nome, the 
one secret and sacred place. In the Anglo-Saxon char- 
ters we frequently find this suffix united with the 
names of families, never with those of individuals. It 
may indeed be said without exaggeration that the 
universal prevalence throughout England of names 
containing this word home gives us the clue to the 
real strength of the national character of the Anglo- 
Saxons” (Rev. Isaac Taylor). 

Let us now look at some of the Norse termina- 
tions, which the mighty northmen introduced when 
they spread themselves over half England, the isles 
and western coasts of Scotland, and founded kingdoms 
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in Naples, Sicily, France, England, Russia, and other 
regions. One of these words is byr or by, meaning a 
single homestead and then a village, and so corre- 
sponding with ham and ton. Inthe Danish district 
of England, called the Danelagh, these suffixes sup- 
plant the older suffixes. In Lincolnshire there are 
a hundred names ending in by. Another Norse suffix 
is thorpe. The Lake district word force, for‘a waterfall, 
corresponds with the Norwegian foss. Mr. Taylor has 
given a classification of Scandinavian names into three 
classes. They are (a) places fringing the coasts, bays 
and capes, visited for trade or booty; for instance, 
the names along the estuaries of the Thames or 
Severn. (b) Isolated settlements amid a_ hostile 
population, chiefly in places nearly surrounded with 
water, and having good harbours, such as Milford, 
Harwich, Yarmouth. (¢) That part of the country 
where the Norse population predominated, and where 
they are of course most numerous. It will not be 
doubted that in such a generalisation as this the ety- 
mology of words has a direct historical value. The 
suffix bury generally denotes a fortified camp, whether 
of British, Roman, Saxon, or Danish construction. 
Of the Roman stations (castra) we have two dialectic 
varieties. In one direction we have caster (Caster, 
Doncaster, Lancaster, etc.); in another direction it 
is chester, or caer (Chester, Chesterfield, Chesterton, 
Chichester, Dorchester, Caerleon, Caerphilly, ete.) 
Let us look at the names belonging to London. 
London itself is an old Keltic word. It is probably 
pronounced exactly the same as when the Romans 
janded on our shores. ‘They tried to change the 
name, and gave it the title of Augusta. A Roman 
writer actually speaks of London as a name of the 
past. But there was an obstinate and natural ad- 
herence to the old Keltic term, which triumphed over 
all imperial rescripts. Some derive the name from 
lyn, a lake, din, a town or harbour for ships: ‘as 
until recent dates the south side of the river was 
often a lake in some parts and a swamp in others, 
the name might easily be changed from Lyndin to 
London, and be descriptive of its local position.” 
This derivation is not, however, secure, and various 
others might be given. The names of London loca- 
lities are singularly suggestive of historical facts. 
We are reminded of the old walls and gates and 
natural and artificial defences. A wall went from 
Tower Hill to the Old Gate (Aldgate). There was 
between this and Bishopsgate a ditch of two hundred 
feet (Houndsditch). Beyond London Wall there was 
the protection of a vast fen (Finsbury, Moorfields, etc.) 
Outside the wali was a desolate strip of wild ground, 
where hardy plants might be found, preserved in 
recollection by Camomile Street and Wormwood 
Street. In Artillery Ground old bowmen used to 
practise. Where the fen terminated, the Barbican 
or projecting watch-tower strengthened the chief 
northern entrance of Barbican. Newgate tells its 
own story; the Old Bailey was the old Ballium, or Val- 
lum, ‘‘ an open space between theadvanced gate of the 
city and the line of the outer wall.”’ The stream of the 
Fleet has left repeated traces on the names. Old 
London really occupied quite a small space, much 
about the size and shape of Hyde Park. It was really 
a dun, or hill fortress, guarded by walls and gates. 
Beyond that the Strand was simply the river beach, 
with hardly a house till the time of Edward the Third. 
Charing was the village that lay between London and 
Westminster in the time of the first Edward. Long 
Acre was the ‘“‘Elms,”’ or the ‘‘ Seven Acres ” unbuilt 
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on till the time of the first Charles. A coach ran from 
London to Paddington, and took three hours for its 
floundering journey. Lord Hervey, at Kensington, 
regretted that impassable roads secluded him from 
London. A large number of places known as Fields 
(Coldbath Fields, Spa Fields, etc.), or as Greens 
(Bethnal Green, Clerkenwell Green), with such loca- 
lities as Vine Street, Rosemary Street, denote rural 
localities. A windmill stood in Windmill Street; 
a watermill in Milford Street, and citizens could go 
a pleasuring in Goodman’s Fields, over Goodman’s 
Style, and gather nuts on Nutting (Notting) Hill. 
A brook gave its name to Brook Street, and an annual 
fair close by the name of Mayfair. 

By-and-by London filled up. The Strand was 
filled with palaces and gardens bordering on the 
clear silver stream of the Thames. London was 
essentially a place of ‘‘ broad rivers and stream.” §t. 
Mary Overy is St. Mary of the Ferry across the then 
unbridged stream. ‘The Thames spread out into 
broad marshes, and the wide river channel enclosed 
various islands, such as Chelsea (which is Chesel-ey or 
Shingle Isle), Battersea, Bermondsey, etc. The ter- 
minations bourn and brook indicate flowing streams. 
The Holborn, 7.¢., the bourn in the hollow (a safer deri- 
vation than Old Bourne), gave its name to our great 
arterial street. The Tyburn passed Brook Street 
hurrying down to the lower lands. The ornamental 
water in front of Buckingham Palace was once a marsh 
of the Tyburn. The Westbourne, with its affluent the 
Kilburn, crossing the western road, ran, if we may 
trust the derivation, into a shallow, Bayswater, where 
cattle might stop to drink. A dam heading the 
waters of the valley now forms the Serpentine. &t. 
Katherine’s Docks occupy the site of the abbey of St. 
Katherine, and the church that succeeded the abbey 
has been transplanted to the Regent’s Park. Shad- 
well is St. Chad’s Well. Friars, black, white, and 
grey, have left their trace on our street nomen- 
clature. So:have the Danes (St. Clement’s Danes, 
etc.), the Jews (Old Jewry), and the Lombards. 
Various streets recall various commodities—bread, 
poultry, fish, vintry, leather, silver, corn, grass 
(Gracechurch), wool. Many great noblemen have 
left their mark; each reign adds a list of the 
names that belongs to it. For example, the names 
of Burleigh, Cecil, Exeter, Salisbury, in. the Strand, 
commemorate Queen Elizabeth’s great ministers. 
Every possible name and title of the Russells 
and Grosvenors show the property they possess in 
central and south-west London. About Piccadilly we 
see the names of the Restoration—Albemarle, Arling- 
ton, the Clarendon, the Albany, King Street, Duke 
Street, and soon. Harley, Earl of Oxford, and his 
wife, Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles, gave names 
to Harley Street, Oxford Street, Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square, and Holles Street. The Tich- 
borne estate and Doughty family have given names 
to well-known streets in another direction. Queen 
Anne Street, Great George Street, Hanover Square, 
Regent’s Park and Regent Street, King William 
Street, indicate the unfolding roll of history. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, the lamented Prince Consort, 
and the Prince of Wales, will leave also their mark 
on the metropolis in magnificent streets and buildings. 

People are often struck with the odd names Pall 
Mall, Piccadilly, Pimlico. They are explained thus 


by Mr. Charnock. Pall Mall was a place where paille 
maille was played, a game where a round bowl is 
struck with a mallet through an arch of iron. It seems 
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to us that this was a kind of adumbration of croquet. 
The derivation of Piccadilly is somewhat contested. 
Mr. Charnock quotes Pennant, ‘‘ Where Sackville 
Street was built, where piccadillos, or turnovers, were 
sold, which gave its name to the street.”” The picca- 
dillo was a light linen band which “ eventuated ” 
in the modern collar. Another derivation is that it 
was a famous ordinary. Lord Clarendon’s mention 
of it tends rather to this view. Mr. Charnock ex- 
plains Pimlico by a quotation from a very scarce 
publication, ‘‘ News from Hogsdon”’ (Hoxton), 1598: 
“Have at this, then, my merry boys, and hey 
for old Ben Pimlico’s nut-brown.” ‘This man Pim- 
lico kept a tavern, as is more than once mentioned 
in the writings of thetime. He or his business seems 
to have gone from Hoxton to Chelsea. An old 
yriter says: ‘‘A place near Chelsea is still called 
Pimlico, and was resorted to within these few years 
on the same account as the former at Hogsdon.” 
It is strange that this now stately quarter of London 
should have such a derivation. Mr. Charnock has a 
parallel case in that of the Malakoff, which has con- 
ferred a ducal title, but derived the appellation from 
a tavern kept by a drunken ropemaker of that name. 

We have endeavoured to give an easy and popular 
view of a department of letters which has been too 
much neglected. Any one who examines the apparatus 


, oriticus of our writers on language will find an enor- 


mous literature rather of the Dryasdust order, yet, as 
Dr. Johnson said in the noble preface to his Dictionary, 
there is much verdure and freshness in the apparently 
arid desert. 





Hoil it Doton. 
WHATEVER you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way ; 
And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice— 
Boil it down. 


For if you go spluttering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through ; 
So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make sure of your wish, my friend, 
Boil it down. . 
When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 
To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry. 
And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 
Just look it over again, and then 
Boil it down. 
For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 
And the busy reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song ; 
So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
lf you’d win the author’s crown, 
And every time you write, my friend, 
Boil it down. 
—From an American Paper. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH DESCRIBED BY CHARLES DIcKENS.— 
Walking up and down the hall of the courts of law (which was 
full of advocates, writers to the signet, clerks, and idlers), was 
a tall, burly, handsome man of eight-and-fifty, with a gait like 
O’Connell’s, the bluest eye you can imagine, and long hair— 
longer than mine—falling down in a wild way under the broad 
brim of his hat. He had on a surtout coat, a blue checked 
shirt ; the collar standing up, and kept in its place with a wisp 
of black neckerchief ; no waistcoat ; and a large pocket-hand- 
kerchief thrust into his breast, which was all broad and open. 
At his heels followed a wiry, sharp-eyed, shaggy terrier, dogging 
his steps as he went slashing up and down, now with one man 
beside him, now with another, and now quite alone, but always 
at a fast, rolling pace, with his head in the air, and his eyes as 
wide open as he could get them. I guessed it was Wilson, and it 
was. <A bright, clear-complexioned, mountain-looking fellow, 
he looks as though he had just come down from the Highlands, 
and had never in his life taken pen in hand. But he has had 
an attack of paralysis in his right arm, within this month. He 
winced when I shook hands with him ; and once or twice when 
we were walking up and down, slipped as if he had stumbled on 
a piece of orange peel. He is a great fellow to look at, and to 
talk to; and if you could divest your mind of the actual Scott, 
is just the figure you would put in his place. 

REPRESENTATION OF Mountains on Maps.—The art of 
pointing out mountains on general maps had to go through 
different stages of development, and it cannot be asserted that 
it has yet reached perfection. We have long been satisfied with 
expressing the existence of mountains by symbolic signs, and 
even in our own day we seldom go further. Only the form of 
the symbolic sign has changed. ‘Till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, mountain chains were pointed out on maps of 
the whole globe, as well as on general maps of individual 
countries, by small elevations put together in a row, which had 
very much the appearance of hay-ricks in a meadow or mole- 
hills. It cannot be denied that this method of pointing out 
mountains is graphic—in nature we see the mountains from one 
side, and not from the bird’s-eye view ; consequently it was 
very natural to represent them perspectively, and to make them 
agree as much as possible with a geometric sketch. ‘This, how- 
ever, was often done at the expense of geographical accuracy. 
There was a time when our maps were filled with a mass of 
short shading lines, which ran on both sides of a narrow white 
space, which represented the ridge of a mountain chain, or 
even, perhaps, from an individual peak, to the extreme point 
of the valleys of the principal rivers, with a mass of shading 
lines which followed the same inclination. This has called into 
existence strange maps, in which one ‘‘cannot see the forest 
for its trees.” The principal merit of a map, besides its geo- 
graphical accuracy, consists in the distinctness of the objects 
represented. It is quite contrary to that fundamental condition 
of a good map to represent all geographical peculiarities on the 
same map. ‘Their separate and distinct representation is neces- 
sary, if geographical designs are to fulfil their object. The 
author has proceeded on this principle, which is considered 
correct by many competent authorities. By employing the 
symbolical sign of shading lines in general maps, the attempt 
has been made, not only to point out the mountain chains in 
their principal directions, but also to give a notion of their 
relative height, by adopting a scale of shading lines so pro- 
portioned to the surface of the paper, that, generally speaking, 
the highest mountains are most deeply shaded, and the lowest 
most lightly.—Dr. Keith Johnston's Physical Atlas of Natural 
Phenomena. 

INDIA UNDER Encuiisu INFLUENCE.—Formerly it was the 
belief that they must, if they wanted to obtain influence witii 
the people of India, teach them the learned languages—the 
Sanscrit, the Arabic, and the Persian—and in that way get an 
influence through the educated part of the people. Govern- 
ment adopted that plan. English was not tolerated. Persian 
was the only language allowed ; and this led to the anomaly 
that justice was administered in a language which neither the 
judge nor the people understood. ‘There were prejudices which 

prevented the natives learning English for some time, and the 
Bengalee and other wars worked in the same direction. After 
years were over, however, though the older men thought it 
useless to learn English, they had it taught to their children. 
Thus, in the midst of heathenism the English language had 
made way, and was gaining ground more and more every day. 
At this place they introduced the teaching of religion, which 
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was quite foreign to the existing system. Having studied the 
history, and looking to the past stagnation of India, the feeling 
was intense that instead of shrinking from the encounter here 
they should go on with the system which they believed to be 
the right one. They could not fail to see from outward appear- 
ances that this stagnant pool or marsh was at last stirred 
up and touched, and that something might be brought 
out of it. They were led into this by Providence, and not by 
any doing of man. From the beginning the Bible was taught 
—tirst the simple truths, and as soon as the people could read, 
the Bible was put into their hands. He would say in passing, 
for the sake of all scoffers, that the teaching of the Bibie was 
made a peculiar and sacred exercise—it was never mingled up 
with other subjects. That was to say, the systematic teaching 
and spirit of it, though it mingled and controlled, was only 
employed for devotional and religious purposes. It was noted 
and regarded so at the time. In the school they kept the reli- 
gious element apart from the other—he would not call it 
secular, for that word had got into odium, but would say 
common or general knowledge.-—Rev. Dr. Duff. 

Stamp CoLtecrinc.—A collection of postage-stamps, com- 
prising a fine selection from the celebrated collection of Mr. 
J. W. Scott, was disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge, of Wellington Street. The following were the 
rarest specimens :—A 20-cents St. Louis stamp, unique—£6. 
Another variety of the same, only one other in existence— 
£8 12s. A Jefferson Market Post-office stamp, pink, unique-- 
£5. Boyd's City Express Post, large oval, unique; this is 
struck over a Pomeroy stamp—£7 15s. <A 138-cents Sandwich 
[sles stamp, figure in fancy border ; a very fine specimen of this 
rare stamp—£6 10s. A 5-cents Confederate States’ Nashville 
stamp, slate, unused, very scarcee—£5. A3-cents Marion stamp, 
black, written figure, unused ; believed to be unique—5 guineas. 
A 10-cents ditto, extremely rare, unused—6 guineas. A 2-cents 
Memphis stamp, light blue, unused—£5. The whole, consisting 
of 275 specimens, produced £252 17s. 6d. 

PaupEriziInG EFFecT oF THE Poor LAws.—An event 
which lately happened in a western county will serve as a 
striking illustration of the extent to which prudential habits 
are discouraged by the distribution of large parochial funds 
amongst those whose improvidence is their only title for public 
support. Not many months since a report appeared of a large 
meeting which had been held of Somersetshire colliers. The 
meeting appears to have been suggested, and everything con- 
nected with it arranged, by the workmen themselves. The 
object of the gathering was to promote the formation of a 
friendly society. There was at first a unanimous feeling in 
favour of the proposal ; presently it was mentioned by one of 
the speakers that those who became members of the friendly 
society would lose all chance of obtaining parochial relief. The 
whole tone of the meeting became changed ; the hint having 
once been given, it was quickly seen that the amount which 
they might subscribe to the friendly society would simply 
reduce the rates; a resolution was ultimately passed that the 
society should not be established as long as a claim to a share 
of the zates was forfeited by belonging to it. The whole scheme 
was ultimately dropped. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
mischief which such an occurrence must produce. Colliers are 
proverbially an improvident class, and a movement which must 
have promoted the development of prudential habits amongst 
them was prematurely nipped in the bud by an extraneous 
circumstance which legislation has created and has the power 
to control.—Professor Faweett. 

Mo.rkKe’s Earty CarErr.—When this now celebrated man 
was in Constantinople to lay the principles of the Prussian 
military organisation before the Turkish ministry, he was 
only a captain of the general’s staff. That, however, has not 
anything to do with the principal subject of these few lines, 
which is domestic rather than political. To turn to it, there- 
fore, I have to state that the great man dppears to be as agree- 
able a letter-writer as he is an astute leader of armies ; and that 
when in Constantinople, he used to send home vivid and interest- 
ing descriptions of his sojourn among the Turks. These letters 
were addressed to his sister, married to an English gentleman, 
Sir John Burt, then residing in Holstein. Sir John Burt, who 
had been a widower previous to his marriage with Moltke’s 
sister, had three children by his first wife, a son and two 
daughters. ‘The son, who died young, distinguished himself as 


a writer of some ability ; the eldest daughter is married to the 
Baron von Brockdortf, in Holstein ; and Mary, the youngest, 
became Moltke’s wife, and this is how :—It appears that she 
had heard Moltke’s descriptive letters, and had become inspired 
with intense admiration and interest for her stepmather’s absent 
When she subsequently became personally acquainted 


brother. 
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with him, the strange fascination she had felt for him, whils‘ 
still unknown, speedily ripened into a warmer feeling, and she 
loved him with all her young heart's devotion. Moltke, who 
was then a grave middle-aged man, returned her affection with 
all the ardour of a first love, and they were married. They 
took their wedding trip to Italy, and remained for some time 
in Rome, where Moltke served as adjutant to Prince Henry of 
Prussia. Here Moltke’s young wife created a great impression by 
her beauty and refinement. She was, in fact, in every way 
suited to shine in society, and on her return to Berlin might 
have reigned as one of the queens of Berlin society, had she 
so wished, but she shunned observation and display, and, above 
all, luxury in dress and personal adornment. Thus it came to 
pass that the most unassuming lady at the Queen of Prussia’s 
Court, yet one whom the Queen delighted to distinguish on every 
available occasion, was Moltke’s wife. It was, moreover, a cause 
of wonder that this otherwise retiring and gentle lady was a 
most daring and fearless rider. Berlin ladies could not under. 
stand that. She died somewhat suddenly, in the Christmas of 
1868, from the effects of a cold, which took her from her bereaved 
husband, while still in the full bloom of her youth and beauty. 
—Gartenlaube. ‘ 


FamI.Ly Brptrs.—The New York ‘* Weekly Trade Circular” 
says :—‘‘ Speaking of Bibles, did you ever know how many big 
quarto ‘Family Bibles’ our Philadelphia subscription pub- 
lishers sell? Nearly every house has from one to a dozen Bibles 
as part of its regular stock, and some of them sell enormous 
quantities. W. W. Harding estimates his sales at an average of 
2,000amonth. John E. Potter and Co. say their books show an 
average of 1,040 a month for the last year and a half. Who 
says we are not a religious people? I sought for an explanation 
of this vast Bible trade—to me astonishing—and the answer was 
ready : ‘Just see how many people are married every day, and 
they all want a family Bible when they go to housekeeping’ 
Then I saw the point.” On pointing out the above paragraph 
to a young member of the trade he remarked that it was the 
same here ; family Bibles are regarded as pieces of furniture and 
the ‘‘ correct” things to give. He himself has recently married, 
and has had four Bibles presented by as many friends, each 
unaware of the other’s intention. This was to some extent 
accounted for by the fact that both he and his wife were mem- 
bers of the same Wesleyan Chapel.— The Bookseller. 


TASMANIA.—This island is somewhat smaller than Ireland, 
and has a population of 99,328, inhabiting 20,364 houses. Its 
chief city is Hobart Town, where the Bishop of Tasmania re- 
sides. There is also a Roman Catholic bishop resident in Hobart 
Town, and about 300 clergymen of various denominations. So 
many exploring parties have been made up in various parts of 
the island, that but little of it is unknown. The inhabited 
parts are very fertile and well watered, and the climate is 
admitted to be healthy. The colony was made the receptacle of 
offenders from England for many years, beginning in 1804 and 
ending in 1853. Convicts in those times were not necessarily 
hardened criminals, many being transported for trifling 
offences, and not a few for political acts. 1t is not wonderful, 
therefore, that many of these men came to be farmers ant 
landowners, sent home for their wives, brought up theil 
children well, and established them either in the colony or the 
adjacent colonies, where they have become legislators, magis- 
trates, clergymen, or good tradesmen. It is common now for 
wealthy residents in other colonies, and even in India, to 
repair to Tasmania, which has obtained the name of the Garden 
of the South, to enjoy the fresh breezes and beautiful scenery. 
We should say that there are above 300 churches and chapels. 
There are also 128 government schools. A statistical report tells 
us that the 20,364 householders have 330,000 acres of landin 
cultivation ; they own 22,679 horses, 101,459 horned cattle, 
1,349,775 sheep, and 49,432 pigs, and they send away to other 
colonies, after feeding themselves, produce to the value of 
£826,932 a year. The wages of labour are good, provisions 
cheaper than in England, and no pauperism except for intem- 
perance or idleness. 


Democracy In Francr.—Turning over the pages of our 
national history we find no great events which have not worked 
for the advancement of equality. The Crusades and the wars 
with England decimated the nobles and divided their estates ; 
the institution of communes introduced the democracy into the 
bosom of the feudal monarchy. Is it rational to expect that a 
movement which comes from so far can be suspended by the 
efforts of one generation? Can one believe that after having 
vanquished kings, and destroyed the feudal system, the de- 
mocracy will recoil before the bourgeois and the rich?—De 
Tocqueville, “De la Democracic en Amerique.”’ 














